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PREFACE 


HIS  collection  of  songs  of  “  Ships  and  Sailors  ”  is  not  intended  to  be  an  elaborate  or  complete  compilation  in  either  a  literary 

or  an  historical  sense;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  volume  will  contain  anything  either  distinctly  new  or  great  in  the 

way  of  lyrics  or  music.  The  majority  of  the  ballads  and  ditties  have  been  drawn  from  sources  so  well  known  that  thev 
need  no  introduction  here;  Dibdin  and  Gray,  by  their  songs  and  the  rendering  of  them,  helped  to  people  the  floating 
fortresses  of  King  George.  Their  songs  have  been  sung  from  the  forecastle  of  the  man-o’-war  to  the  stage  of  the  plav-hou.se, 
from  the  drawing-room  of  the  nobleman  to  the  tavern  tap-room.  Familiar  indeed  they  are  from  their  very  titles,  but  never  shall  they  lose 
them  charm  nor  altogether  their  influence. 

The  sailor  is  a  singer.  In  the  old  days,  when  he  pulled  and  hauled  and  lifted,  he  sang  as  he  worked.  He  had  songs  to  suit  the 

cadence  of  his  movements;  a  good  chantey  singer  lightened  labor  and  cheered  effort,  and  the  man  in  the  forecastle  who  could  entertain 

his  shipmates  by  rolling  forth  to  a  droning  monotone  a  round  of  interminable  verses  telling  of  love,  adventure,  shipwreck,  or  battle,  was  a 
hero.  Rousing  choruses  when  off  duty,  lusty  chanteys  when  shortening  sail  or  making  it,  betokened  the  happy  crew  and  the  able. 

Abaft  the  mast,  in  the  wardroom  or  cabin,  the  officers  sang  lays  of  their  own.  Songs  were  like  toasts  —  no  dinner  or  gathering  of 
seafaring  men  for  pleasure  was  a  success  without  them.  Airs  and  words,  in  many  cases  coming  from  no  one  knows  what  source,  had  been 
handed  down  from  oldster  to  youngster  until  they  had  become  traditions!  Thus  did  the  sailor  sing.  In  times  of  war  or  patriotic  outbursts 
of  feeling  he  turned  him  to  his  muse  for  fresh  inspiration.  Strange  doggerels,  strange  tunes,  dirges  and  laments,  paeans  of  triumph,  lyrics 
of  rejoicing  —  he  composed  them  and  wrote  them  and  chanted  them.  Some  were  filled  with  classical  allusions  to  Neptune  and  the  gods  of 
Olympus,  to  Hebe  and  Diana;  some  to  the  ruler  of  the  great,  unfathomable  deep,  the  keeper  of  the  sailor’s  cemetery,  “Old  Davy  Jones 
who  guards  our  bones  that  lie  upon  the  sand.”  The  ship  was  the  sailor’s  sweetheart:  he  apostrophized  her  thus,  and  linked  her  with  his 
love:  “For  Nancy’s  my  sweetheart,  and  Nancy’s  my  ship,”  he  carolled.  In  the  old  days  she  appealed  to  his  soul  and  to  his  imagination. 
The  graceful  lines,  the  flowing  and  billowing  sails,  the  tall,  raking  masts  —  he  sang  of  these,  he  praised  and  loved  them ;  as  the  cavalier 
proclaimed  and  vaunted  the  charms  of  his  lady  love,  so  did  the  sailor  raise  his  voice.  Two  themes  were  his  especially,  and  upon  these  he 
dwelt,  — Love  and  War;  and  who  can  deny  that  they  are  the  animus  of  all  stirring  literature  and  verse  since  man  was  man? 


PREFACE 


“  D’  ye  mind  me,  a  sailor  should  he  every  inch 
All  as  one  as  a  piece  of  the  ship, 

And  with  her  brave  the  world  without  offering  to  flinch, 
From  the  moment  the  anchor ’s  a-trip ; 

As  for  me  in  all  weathers,  all  times,  tides  and  ends 
Naught 's  a  trouble  from  duty  that  springs, 

For  my  heart  is  my  Foil's  and  my  rhino’s  my  friends’, 
And  as  for  my  life,  't is  the  King’s!” 

Here  is  the  essence  of  it  in  the  older  days. 


Moreover,  the  seaman  of  the  sailing  ship  had  made  for  himself  an  unwritten  code,  and  to  he  a  sailorman  he  had  to  abide  by  it 
through  everything,  and  live  up  to  it  always.  All  women  appeared  beautiful  in  his  eyes,  and,  if  beautiful,  why  shouldn’t  he  make  love  to 
them?  Duty  was  paramount  of  course,  fighting  was  his  calling;  an  open  purse  extended  to  a  shipmate  in  distress,  magnanimity  shown 
to  a  conquered  foe,  the  risking  of  his  life  to  save  his  brother  mariner,  —  all  these  were  demanded  of  him  from  his  very  calling.  These  and 


the  love  of  woman  formed  his  creed.  Jack  ashore,  Jack  afloat;  he  has  long  been  the  hero  of  romance  and  verse,  and  he  will  never  vanish 
from  either.  Simple  in  some  ways  as  a  child:  with  an  untutored  philosophy,  that  made  him  accept  hardship  or  fame,  danger  or  death, 
with  the  same  stoicism,  he  referred  his  views  of  life  in  general  to  the  only  life  he  knew  —  his  terms  of  speech  harked  back  to  the  sea. 
If  uncertain  or  perplexed,  he  was  “all  in  a  fog;”  if  he  wished  to  avoid  danger,  even  on  land,  he  must  “sail  a  straight  course’  and 
“mind  his  helm:”  if  he  wept  he  “piped  his  eye;”  if  he  slept,  he  “doused  his  glim;”  if  he  swore,  he  “shivered  his  timbers,”  or  “dashed 
his  eyes,”  “doused  his  topsails;”  if  he  indulged  too  freely  he  became  “half  seas  over;”  and  if  he  died,  he  “came  to  his  last  anchorage.” 
His  terms  of  speech  have  found  their  way  into  the  vocabulary  of  modern  conversation  and  general  usage;  but  they  were  the  only  way  in 
which  Jack  expressed  himself  in  words  in  the  older  days.  They  gave  a  flavor  to  him,  they  stamped  him  where  he  stood.  No  matter  his 
station,  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  marks  of  his  profession.  The  spray  and  the  sun,  the  moving  deck,  lent  an  individuality  to  his 
features  and  to  his  gait. 

The  old-time  Jack  has  gone,  or  is  going  fast.  Especially  so  is  it  to  be  seen  in  the  naval  service  of  all  civilised  nations  of  the  world. 
The  old  Tar  who  could  but  make  his  mark  when  he  signed  his  papers,  has  his  place  taken  by  a  man  who  must  possess  a  knowledge  of 
decimal  fractions.  The  age  of  specialism  has  grasped  him.  The  fighting-ship’s  muster-roll  includes  trades  and  callings  that  require 
different  stamps  of  minds  and  men.  The  engineers  and  oilers,  coal  passers  and  water  tenders,  the  machinists  and  electricians,  gunners 


who  must  show  diplomas,  torpedoists  and  divers,  book-keepers  and  steam-fitters,  —  they  are  the  sailors  now. 

The  illustrations  in  this  volume  by  Mr.  Rufus  F.  Zogbaum  speak  for  themselves.  They  mark  the  transition  better  than  mere  voids 
can,  and  yet  let  it  be  noticed  that  many  things  remain  unchanged. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  Bryan,  Taylor  &  Co.  for  kind  permission  given  for  the  use  of  musical  arrangements;  also  to  the  many 
kindly  friends  who  have  lent  then-  criticism  and  judgment  and  their  assistance  in  compiling  and  selecting  the  songs  and  verses  that  follow 
in  the  pages  of  this  book.  “The  Cumberland”  is  published  by  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  the  publishers  of 
Longfellow’s  works. 
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MODERN  NNVT  SONGS 


HERE  are  no  songs  as  yet  identified  with  our  modem  navy.  No  latter-day  Dibdin  or  Gay  has  taken  Jack  o'  the  Turret 
and  made  much  of  him  in  the  way  that  England's  great  song  writers  did  of  Jack  o'  the  Forecastle  The  son-,  and 
verses  that  follow  here  may  be  said  perhaps  to  be,  like  the  sailor  songs  of  older  days,  outside  of  the  realms  of  verse  or 
poetry.  They  are  introduced  with  the  apologies  of  the  author  as  merely  an  attempt  to  give  expression  to  the  life  on  board 

1  n,  ,  „  .rr'™  “““  haS  b*  ‘he  g‘“mOUr  *  Sail6  a,Kl  The  sailorman  is  the  exponent  of  experiment,  but 

he  still  has  the  old  characteristics:  he  is  proud  of  his  ship,  true  to  his  flag,  he  sprees  it  a  bit  when  on  shore,  and  will  fight  in  the  same 

old  way,  cutlass  in  hand  if  need  be.  The  once  despised  duties  of  the  soldier  are  his  also.  He  must  know  his  manual  of  arm,  like  , 

marine :  he  must  learn  to  march  and  countermarch  on  land.  The  ship's  crew  is  an  infantry  regiment,  a  light  artillery  battalion.  It  has  it, 

hie  closers  and  skirmishers:  its  heavy  marching  order  and  field  music.  The  individuality  of  the  man  a,  a  class  has  disappeared,  but  his 

thoughts  of  hi,  ship  and  his  sweetheart  are  much  the  same  as  of  yore.  He  may  argue  upon  politics:  he  may  turn  to  the  forecastle 

library  for  books  of  reference  to  decide  a  discussion  or  to  prove  hi,  point:  he  may  talk  glibly  on  unsettled  problems;  but  he  is  Jack 

just  the  same.  He  bring,  to  his  life,  nevertheless,  the  talk  of  the  street  and  the  shop,  the  knowledge  of  city  slang  and  popular 

expressions;  but  handed  down  to  him  have  come  the  old  traditions,  and  he  can  never  lose  then,  all  a,  long  as  man's  upon  the  sea 

There  ,s  no  more  singing  at  the  ropes.  There  is  no  more  merry  chorus  around  the  capstan.  Jack  waltzes  on  moonlight  evenings 

while  the  band  plays  Strauss;  he  hum,  the  favorite  ditties  of  the  music  halls:  he  follows  the  winners  of  the  race-tracks;  he  looks  for 

the  baseball  scores  m  the  home  papers,  he  is  modern;  he  is  “up-to-date.”  Bn,  he  still  responds,  “Aye,  aye,  sir”  to  an  order,  and  does 

not  r«e„t  my  lad  from  an  officer.  No  more  cat.  no  more  grog,  no  more  eating  with  finger,  and  clasp  knife  from  a  common  mess 

e,  a  at  is  pas  and  gone.  But  he  sleeps  m  his  hammock,  cheeis  with  the  same  old  cheer- he's  a  sailorman  after  all,  and  we 
love  him  —  long  life  to  him! 
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THE  SONG  OF  THEN  AND  NOW 


OH,  they  sang  a  song  of  Wind  and  Sail 
In  the  days  of  heave  and  haul, 

Of  the  weather  gauge,  of  tack  and  sheet 
When  the  anchor  rose  to  the  tramp  of  feet 
And  the  click  of  the  capstan  pawl. 

They  sang  brave  songs  of  the  old  broadsides, 

Long  Toni  and  the  carronade. 

Hi !  cutlass  and  pike  as  the  great  sides  strike ! 

Ho !  the  cheers  of  the  ne’er-afraid ! 

For  they  cheered  as  they  fought,  did  those  sailormen. 
They  stripped  to  the  buff  for  the  fray  — 

It  was  steel  to  steel,  it  was  eye  to  eye  — 

Yardarm  to  yardarm  against  the  sky! 

All  ye  hoarders,  up  and  away! 


They  sang  of  the  men  on  the  quarter-deck 
(Brave  deeds  of  those  captains  bold!) 

Never  a  name  but  was  known  to  fame 
And  was  praised  in  the  days  of  old! 

Let  us  sing  the  song  of  the  fighting  men, 

The  sail,  and  the  plunging  bow, 

The  good  old  song  of  the  sea  and  the  ship  — 
The  Song  of  Then  and  Now! 


By  JAMES  BARNES. 

Hone  are  the  days  of  the  heave  and  haul. 

(Think  ye  our  blood  has  thinned!) 

We’re  slaves  of  science,  slaves  of  steam, 

Not  labourers  of  the  wind! 

Oh,  into  the  lockers  the  cable  comes 
And  no  one  lifts  a  hand; 

The  clank  of  a  bell  sounds  out  “That’s  well!” 

And  the  engines  understand! 

We  come  in  ’gainst  the  wind  and  the  tide  at  night, 
And  go  out  ’gainst  the  storm  in  the  morn, 

(But,  think  ye,  our  arms  have  lost  their  might, 
Think  ye,  our  locks  are  shorn!) 

Past  are  the  days  of  Wind  and  Sail, 

We  Ve  cast  off  the  thrall  of  the  sea, 

We  take  no  heed  of  the  weather  gauge _ 

bio  fear  of  the  rocks  on  our  lee. 

We  can  come  and  go  in  the  fiercest  blow 
(It  is  food  for  our  roaring  fires), 

For  the  great  screw  churns  and  the  huge  hull  turns 
As  the  Soul  of  the  Ship  desires! 

But  the  spirit,  the  strength,  and  the  will  are  there - 
The  sea  has  not  changed  her  men  — 

The  vessel  must  do  and  the  men  must  dare, 

And  Now  is  the  same  as  Then! 
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They  raked  and  they  fought  at  pistol  shot  — 
e  tight  at  two  miles  and  more. 

(  Think  ye,  their  dangers  discoimt  ours _ 

T  e  men  of  books  ashore , ) 

The  turret  turns  and  the  guns  are  trained _ 

But  not  in  the  older  way; 

The  conning  tower  is  the  one-man  power 
And  the  Soul  of  the  Ship  holds  sway. 

In  sponson,  turret,  and  wide  barbette, 

Or  below  in  the  noxious  air, 

Are  brave  forms  covered  with  blood  and  sweat  — 

The  fighting  men  are  there ! 

There  are  dangers  our  fathers  wot  not  of 
(In  the  days  of  wind  and  sail), 

The  unseen  foes  and  the  sighted  Death 
TV  ith  the  foam  along  the  rail, 
d  he  channels  are  filled  with  uncouth  shapes 
That  lurk  below  in  the  brine  — 

The  force  of  fifty  ships  is  there 
In  the  sullen,  sunken  mine ! 

Tho'  no  orders  come  from  the  quarter-deck, 

Hear  the  rip  of  the  rapid  fire! 

Full  speed  ahead,  astern,  or  check, 

At  a  spark  from  the  eager  wire ! 

And  the  ship  she  trembles  from  top  to  keel _ 

Tho’  she  rates  twelve  thousand  tons! 

And  her  scorched  decks  leap  with  a  thundering  throb 
Neath  the  roar  of  her  twelve-inch  guns! 

Dented,  and  tortured,  and  pierced  she  stands 
The  blows  on  her  ringing  plates, 

Grimy  and  black  she  signals  back 


To  the  flags  of  her  fighting  mates. 

Hear  the  grinding  crash  from  her  armored  prow, 
Hear  the  rattling  Colts  from  the  mast? 

Young  Steel-Flanks  of  the  living  Now  — 

Is  Old  Ironsides  of  the  past ! 

Oh,  then  here’s  to  the  men  where’er  they  be  — 
The  men  of  steel  and  steam! 

They  ’re  the  same  old  stock  from  the  parent  block 
TV  hen  they  welcomed  the  wind  abeam. 

Tho  one  shot  may  equal  a  broadside’s  'weight  — 
One  blow  may  decide  the  fight! 

They  serve  their  guns,  they  aim  them  straight, 
And  the  Flag  will  he  kept  in  sight! 

The  old  captains  bold  — cocked  hats  and  gold  — 

TV  ere  made  for  their  country’s  hour, 

And  the  Soul  of  the  Ship  proclaims  the  mould 
Of  the  Mind  in  the  conning  tower! 

Oh,  they  sang  a  song  of  Wind  and  Sail 
In  the  days  of  heave  and  haul, 

Of  the  weather  gauge,  of  tack  and  sheet 
hen  the  anchor  rose  to  the  tramp  of  feet 
And  the  click  of  the  capstan  pawl. 

They  sang  of  the  men  on  the  quarter-deck, 

(Brave  deeds  of  those  captains  bold!) 

Never  a  name  but  was  known  to  fame 
And  was  praised  in  the  days  of  old! 

Let  us  sing  the  song  of  the  armoured  ship, 

TV  ith  the  roaring,  ramming  bow, 

For  the  men  are  the  same,  the  Flag  the  same  — 

T  is  the  Song  of  Then  and  Now! 
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THE  TWELVE-INCH  GUN 


By  JAMES 

’M  the  arbiter  of  national  dispute, 

I ’m  a  keeper  of  the  peace  when  I  am  mute, 

Even  tho’  my  voice  be  still 
The  rulers  feel  my  will  — 

’T  is  a  case  of  “No  one  moves,  or  I  shall  shoot!” 

I ’m  a  pet  whose  flank  is  stroked  by  loving  hands, 

I ’m  a  traveller  who  has  looked  o’er  many  lauds, 

I  may  call  forth  seas  of  tears, 

I  may  live  a  thousand  years, 

I  may  sink  and  lie  in  peace  down  on  the  sands. 

Then  let  me  smile  my  homely,  round-mouthed  smile, 

Don’t  start  the  death  that  scatters  mile  on  mile, 

Oh,  my  brothers,  on  the  ships 
Bloodless  let  us  keep  our  lips, 

Let  our  hearts  be  free  from  murder  for  awhile! 

But  should  our  masters  feel  the  thirst  for  blood  — 

Should  they  choose  to  ope  the  gates  unto  the  flood! 

I  must  speak  at  their  desire, 

I  must  curse  in  death  and  fire 
At  the  pressure  of  a  finger  on  a  stud. 


BARNES. 

Although  brave  may  be  the  hearts  that  rule  my  might, 
And  cool  may  be  the  eyes  that  are  my  sight, 

From  armoured  top  to  keel 
I  shall  make  the  vessel  feel 
That  anger  flames  to  fury  in  a  fight. 

I  shall  answer  for  the  flag  that  floats  astern; 

But  when  heated  with  the  powder  that  I  burn, 

Though  I  crave  but  to  defend 
I  may  turn  and  crush  and  rend, 

And  satisfy  the  wages  that  I  earn ! 

I ’m  a  potent  force  in  making  nations  friends, 

I’m  the  servant  of  humanity — its  ends 
Are  mine  to  keep,  but  yet  I  might  destroy, 

I ’m  a  law  unto  the  laws,  although  a  toy, 

A  delicate  and  dangerous  great  toy. 

You  have  builded  me,  and  fangled  me,  and  tried  me, 
You  have  groomed  and  housed  me  well, 

As  you  fear  the  powers  of  hell 

Do  not  loose  the  like-to-kill  that  is  inside  me. 
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“BRASS  BOUND” 


(Son?  and  Chorus) 

Words  hv  JAMES  BARNES.  Mus,c  by  R0BEftT  COVERLEY. 
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“BRASS  BOUND” 
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Oh,  Johnny  Marine  he  shoulders  arms, 

And  he  won't  get  out  of  yoiu-  way, 

And  he  wears  white  gloves  at  the  cabin  door, 
And  he  thinks  he ’s  hell  to  pay. 

He  may  talk  hack  to  Forec’s’le  Jack, 

But  he 's  meek  as  ever  you  found 
If  you  come  along  with  a  stripe  and  a  bird 
And  happen  to  be  brass  boimd. 


There ’s  times  when  I  think  I ’ve  had  enough,  — 
My  cheek  ’gainst  a  bag  of  coal, 

All  sweat  and  dust,  full  a  half  inch  crust, 

And  a  curse  laid  on  my  soul. 

There ’s  kinds  o’  work  you ’d  like  to  shirk  — 

Dead  sure  to  come  around, 

And  the  way,  I  can  tell  you,  to  miss  them  tricks, 
Is  to  get  yourself  brass  bound. 


Chorus. 


Chorus. 


MT  GIRL  IN  T OMPKINS LILLE 


Tune :  “  Road  to  Mandalay  ” 

Words  by  JAMES  BARNES.  Muslc  by  DYNELEY  PRINCE ■ 


Copyright,  1894,  by  J.  Dyneley  Prince. 
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Now  some ’s  bound  home  to  see  the  folks 
(There’s  more  off  on  a  lark), 

And  some  makes  for  the  cruisin’  grounds 
That ’s  crowded  after  dark, 

Where  the  pirates  and  the  painted  craft 
They  hauls  up  on  your  lee, 

And  they  gobbles  tip  your  rhino  — 

But  they  don’t  get  none  from  me. 


Come  shift  into  clean  blue, 

0,  all  ye  first  cutter’s  crew, 

Go  aft  and  ask  for  liberty 
As  soon  as  duty ’s  through. 

Here ’s  the  port  of  Tompkinsville, 
Go  ashore  and  drink  your  fill. 

And  oh !  there ’s  some  one  waitin’ 
In  the  house  up  on  the  hill. 


Some  lads  had  best  stay  by  the  ship 
(They  ’re  headin’  for  McGuirk’s) , 

They  ’re  seekin’  pomps  and  vanities, 

The  devil  and  all  his  works. 

They  ’ll  find  it  easy  sailin’, 

There  each  Jack  can  find  a  Gill, 

But  the  Bowery  lights  don’t  tempt  me  nights, 
My  girl’s  in  Tompkinsville. 

When  I  leaves  the  runnin’  boat 
There  a-landin’  at  the  float 
I ’m  nothing  but  a  Jack  ashore, 

Who  goes  without  a  coat. 

She  is  Queen  of  Tompkinsville, 

And  I  know  she ’s  waitin’  still 
At  the  gateway  of  the  garden 
Of  the  house  up  on  the  hill. 

Come,  my  bullies,  trim  your  topsails, 

And  set  sail  upon  your  spree. 

There ’s  no  one  goin’  to  blame  you,  lads, 

And  least  of  all  not  me. 

I ’ve  fathomed  it  and  faced  it, 

Life!  I  know  it  good  and  ill, 

But  the  tempter’s  ceased  to  tempt  me, 

Now  that  she’s  in  Tompkinsville. 

Oh,  some  day  we  will  leave  the  ship 
And  to  some  will  give  the  slip, 

But  you  lads  as  I ’m  a-talkin’  to 
You  ’ll  surely  get  the  tip. 

If  you ’ve  any  time  to  kill 
Just  stand  by  Tompkinsville. 

There ’s  goin’  to  be  a  weddin’ 

In  the  house  up  on  the  hill. 


TOMPKINSVILLE 
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THE  RIBBON 


THE  name  upon  your  cap,  my  lad, 

It  stamps  you  where  you  stand; 

So  never  take  that  ribbon  off 
When  cruising  on  the  land. 

There  should  never  be  a  sailor 
Who ’s  afraid  to  own  his  ship, 

There ’s  no  dishonour  in  a  brow 
Topped  by  a  lettered  strip. 

Be  she  monitor  or  cruiser, 

Be  she  battleship  or  boat; 

Be  loyal  to  the  vessel,  lad, 

That  bears  you  when  afloat. 

So  never  take  the  ribbon  from  your  cap  — 

You  should  show  it  where  you  dare  to  show  your  face  — 
Your  ship  should  be  your  pride  beyond  all  else  beside, 
And  the  man  who  shames  her  proves  his  own  disgrace. 
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The  badge  of  honest  service,  lad, 

Is  what  the  name  should  be, 

So  prove  it  to  the  folks  ashore  — 

You  do  when  on  the  sea. 

The  sailor  is  the  service, 

And  no  matter  where  you  go 
Just  fly  that  ribbon  on  your  cap  — 

“  All ’s  well,”  and  make  it  so ! 

For  folks  they  first  look  in  your  face, 

Then  spot  your  vessel’s  name  — 

She  ain’t  afraid  to  own  you,  lad, 

So  treat  her  just  the  same. 

So  never  take  the  ribbon  from  your  cap  — 

You  should  show  it  where  you  dare  to  show  your  face  — 
Your  ship  should  be  your  pride  beyond  all  else  beside, 
And  the  man  who  shames  her  proves  his  own  disgrace. 
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THE  CAPTAIN'S  GIG 


THE  CAPTAIN’S  GIG 
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THE  LAD  ON  THE  SIGNAL  BRIDGE 

By  JAMES  BARNES. 

THE  lad  on  the  signal  bridge  knows  it  all  — 

He ’s  got  to  pretty  well, 

What  the  first  luff  told  the  captain, 

What  the  flagship  had  to  tell; 

He  learns  the  code  and  the  rules  o’  the  road 
And  he  generally  learns  to  spell. 

He  ’s  got  to  know  repeaters, 

And  he ’s  got  to  know  each  flag, 

And  he  certainly  spends  considerable  time 
At  twitching  the  old  wig-wag. 

But  he  always  wears  a  knowing  look 
As  much  as  if  to  say: 

“  I  knowed  what  was  goin’  on  last  week 
And  I  knows  it  all  to-day.” 


BILL  SWEENET  OF  THE  BLACK  GANG 


By  JAMES  BARNES. 


THER  ’S  a  feller  in  the  Black  Gang 
Aboard  the  Ampertrite, 

Bill  Sweeney  is  the  feller’s  name  — 
Yon  can  bet  that  Bill ’s  all  right. 
He ’s  seen  a  heap  o’  the  world,  has  Bill, 

He ’s  fired  all  there  is  to  fire, 

From  a  lime-juicer  tramp 
To  a  brand  new  Cramp 
With  a  flue  like  Trinity  spire. 

Bill  Sweeney  is  a  feller 
With  stars  agin  his  name; 

But  Bill  he  gets  his  liberty 
When  any  gets  the  same. 

He  stands  right  in  with  them  all,  does  Bill, 
And  they  lets  him  go  ashore, 

Though  he ’d  smuggled  a  swig 
To  a  lad  in  the  brig  — 

And  he ’s  sure  to  smuggle  in  more ! 

Bill  Sweeney  is  a  feller 
You  won’t  back  on  his  looks, 

He ’s  pitted  up  with  small-pox, 

And  he  ain’t  much  read  in  books. 

But  he ’s  got  a  laught  that  you  like,  has  Bill 
(I  likes  to  hear  him  laught), 

And  no  matter  where 
You  can  swear  Bill ’s  there 
Consumin’  his  own  forced  draught. 


Bill  Sweeney  is  the  feller 
When  the  starboard  engine  broke, 

He  stays  below  in  the  scaldin’  steam 
Where  a  man  was  like  to  choke; 

And  he  dodges  the  flyin’  cranks,  did  Bill, 

And  he  climbs  past  that  hammerin’  rod  — 

The  rest  all  run! 

But  that  son-o f-a-gun 
He  shuts  her  off,  b’  God! 

Bill  Sweeney  is  the  bully  lad, 

I  likes  to  see  around, 

I ’d  rise  to  take  a  drink  with  Bill 
Though  six  foot  under  ground. 

But  Bill !  he ’s  soft  as  a  girl,  is  Bill, 

I  mind  the  night  he  cried  — 

When  he  came  away 
From  that  hot  sick-bay 
And  told  us  old  Tom  had  died. 

Bill  Sweeney  is  a  fighter 

Of  the  rough  and  ready  kind, 

He  laughts  when  he  fights  but  he  shows  his  teeth, 
I  Ve  seen  him  at  it,  mind ; 

He  was  one  of  the  Baltimore’s  crew,  was  Bill, 
When  we  had  that  row  down  there  — 

Valparaiso?  Say! 

Don’t  forget  that  day, 

Weren’t  Bill  in  that  fight  for  fair? 
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Say!  Did  y’  hear  Bill  Sweeney! 

He  says  one  night,  says  he: 

“  I ’ve  got  a  chanst  for  a  good  land  job, 

Bnt  I  gness  I  ’ll  stick  to  the  sea. 

I  knows  myself  and  my  work,”  says  Bill, 

“  And  I  'm  going  to  sign  once  more  — 

I ’m  safe  all  right 
On  the  Ampertrite 
And  I ’m  all  at  sea  ashore.” 

Bill  Sweeney  of  the  Black  Gang  — 

He  ’s  first-class  fireman  now, 

He  entered  “  water  tender  ”  — 

Bnt  if  we  has  a  row, 

We  lads  at  the  guns  have  a  chanst  —  hut  Bill 
And  the  fire-room  force  below, 

A-feeding  the  flame 
Fights  just  the  same, 

If  they  don’t  —  Say!  I’d  like  to  know! 
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THE  TORPEDO  BOAT 

By  JAMES  BARNES. 


SHE  b  a  floating  boiler  crammed  with  fire  and  steam, 

A  toy,  with  dainty  works  just  like  a  watch; 

A  working,  weaving  basketful  of  tricks  — 

Eccentric,  cam  and  lever,  cog  and  notch. 

She ’s  a  dashing,  lashing,  tumbling  shell  of  steel, 

A  headstrong,  kicking,  nervous,  plunging  beast  — 

A  long,  lean  ocean  liner,  trimmed  down  small  — 

A  bucking  broncho  harnessed  for  the  East. 

(She  can  rear,  and  toss,  and  roll 
lour  body  from  your  soul  — 

And  she’s  most  unpleasant  wet  to  say  the  least!) 

But  see  her  slip  in ;  sneaking  down,  at  night _ 

All  a-tremble,  deadly,  silent  —  Satan-sly. 

Watch  her  gather  for  the  rush  and  catch  her  breath! 

See  her  dodge  the  wakeful  cruiser’s  sweeping  eye. 

Hear  the  humming ?  Hear  her  coming  —  coming  fast! 

(That’s  the  soimd  might  make  men  wish  they  were  at  home), 


Hear  the  rattling  Maxim,  barking  rapid  fire? _ 

See  her  loom  out  through  the  fog  with  bows  afoam! 
(There’s  some  will  wish  for  land  — 

They ’d  be  sand-fleas  on  the  sand, 

Or  yellow  grubs  reposing  in  the  loam!) 

She ’s  a  floating  boiler  crammed  with  fire  and  steam, 
A  dainty  toy,  with  works  just  like  a  watch, 

A  weaving,  working  basketful  of  tricks; 

(A  pent  volcano,  stoppered  at  top  notch!) 

She  is  Death  and  swift  Destruction  in  a  case 
(Not  the  Unseen,  but  the  Awful  plain  in  sight), 

The  Dread  that  must  be  halted  when  afar! 

She ’s  a  concentrated,  fragile  form  of  Might. 

(A  vicious,  timid  thing 
M  ith  a  rending,  deadly  sting  — 

And  she  asks  no  odds  nor  favour  in  a  fight!) 
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THE  RUNNING  BOAT 

By  JAMES  BARNES. 

JUMPING  and  churning  to  and  fro, 

She  plies  her  busy  trade, 

In  at  the  gangway, 

Out  to  the  float, 

A  restless  thing  is  the  running  boat, 

She ’s  at  work  till  the  anchor ’s  weighed. 

She ’s  a  sort  of  shuttle  from  ship  to  shore, 
A  trolley  for  the  fleet. 

She ’s  the  wardroom’s  ’bus, 

And  there ’s  always  a  fuss 
If  she  is  n’t  looking  neat. 
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Words  by  JAMES  BARNES. 


(Song  and  Chorus) 
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Allegro  moderate. 


Music  by  ROBERT  COVER  LEY. 
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Haul  aft  that  foresail  sheet, 

We  are  weathering  the  fleet* 

Hear  the  mainsail  leach  a-flapping  in  the  wind. 

Bang!  goes  the  starting  gun, 

And  now  we  ’ll  see  some  fun, 

There ’s  some  will  think  the  Commodore  unkind. 

Corinthians,  Corinthians !  ’t  is  ready  now  about ! 

Come,  see  what  sailormen  you  are 
And  break  that  topsail  out. 

They  ’re  cheering  on  the  flagship, 

Oh,  the  start  is  half  the  race! 

We  have  got  the  rest  a-guessing  and  we’re  first  to  set  the  pace. 

Steady,  we ’ve  the  right  of  way, 

Steady,  mind  you  what  I  say, 

We  are  close-hauled  now  and  on  the  starboard  tack. 

She  will  never  cross  our  bows 
Though  she  won  a  race  at  Cowes, — 

There,  she  luffs,  and  now  she’s  taken  all  aback. 


Corinthians,  Corinthians!  come  set  the  flying  jib, 

Look  out  for  Stumbling  Tommy  or 
He  ’ll  surely  break  a  rib. 

They  ’re  tailing  on  behind  us, 

Though  ’t  is  early  in  the  race, 

But  when  the  fleet  falls  in  astern  it  means  a  lengthy  chase. 

See  that  cutter  over  there, 

She  has  just  an  inch  to* spare; 

She  was  second  one  to  get  across  the  line. 

Though  she  stands  up  like  a  church 
We  shall  leave  her  in  the  lurch, 

And  we  11  head  her,  I  will  bet  a  case  of  wine. 

Corinthians,  Corinthians !  lay  aft  on  the  main  sheet, 

Look  out  for  Blinkey  Tangletoes, 

He ’s  tangled  up  his  feet. 

Now  trim  her  near  amidships, 

Belay !  this  is  a  race 

Where  the  only  interest  centres  in  who  ’ll  get  the  second  place. 
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We  are  legging  right  along; 

Jnst  hearken  to  the  song 

Of  the  backstay  there  a-humming  treble  high. 

There ’s  a  fiddle  and  a  drum 
I11  the  reef-points’  steady  thrum, 

And  cymbals  in  the  water  rushing  by. 

Corinthians,  Corinthians!  lie  down  upon  the  rail, 

Get  all  the  weight  to  windward,  for 
W e  ’re  going  to  carry  sail, 

So  never  mind  the  soaking  or 
The  salt  upon  your  face, 

Oh,  we  ’ll  take  the  stick  clean  out  of  her  before  we  lose  the  race 

Here ’s  the  Stake-boat,  I  11  he  bound, 

And  we  'll  surely  get  around. 

Make  allowance  for  the  setting  of  the  tide. 

Though  she  shows  her  naked  keel 
Don’t  you  falter  at  the  wheel, 

Keep  her  up,  and  don’t  you  dare  to  go  too  wide. 
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Corinthians,  Corinthians!  stand  ready  for  the  call 
To  toss  out  boom  and  spinnaker  — 

Lord,  grant  she  ’ll  carry  all  — 

That  cutter  will  fore-reach  us 
If  we  do  not  shake  a  leg, 

But  when  it  comes  to  running  free  we  ’ll  let  her  out  a  peg. 

Now  we  're  on  the  track  for  home, 

And  our  wake  is  all  afoam, 

Oh,  the  wind  is  blowing  stronger  from  the  West, 

Hold  hard,  good  Yankee  pine, 

And  we  soon  will  cross  the  line, 

Oh,  the  foot  we  now  have  forward  is  our  best. 

Gentlemen,  Corinthians,  come  down  and  get  your  grog, 

We  have  another  royal  day 
To  enter  in  the  log. 

We  won  the  cup,  right  handy,  \ 

And  we  set  a  clipping  pace, 

And  so  we  ’ll  drink  a  bumper  to  the  yacht  that  won  the  race. 
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AN  OCEAN  TRAMP 

By  JAMES  BARNES. 


RUSTY,  and  battered,  and  tattered,  and  worn  — 

A  tramp  of  the  ocean,  no  home  port  I  know, 

A  hard-looking  outcast,  a  vagrant  at  sea 
Who  fights  for  her  life  with  the  rocks  on  her  lee, 

Or  limps  along  anywhere.  Listen  to  me 
And  I  ’ll  sing  you  a  song  as  I  go : 

Shanghai,  or  ’Frisco,  or  Rio,  or  Leith  • 

The  heavens  above  and  the  waters  beneath  — 

Under  all  —  over  all  —  I ’ve  steamed  and  I ’ve  sailed. 

(Oh,  the  devious  paths  that  my  ashes  have  trailed) 

In  the  ice  where  the  northern  lights  flickered  and  paled, 

In  the  south,  in  the  sun,  where  the  lukewarm  streams  run  — 
Oft  baffled  — I  never  have  failed! 


Full  a  month  overdue  on  a  trip  round  the  Horn, 
My  bunkers  all  empty  — my  starved  engines  cold  — 
Four  rags  spread  aloft,  and  a  leak  sprung  below, 
With  rigging  all  ice,  and  bulwarks  all  snow  — 

A  lost,  helpless  cripple  till  taken  in  tow. 

(Oh,  the  jettisoned  cargo  that  once  filled  my  hold!) 
Charleston,  and  Boston,  and  Portsmouth,  and  Hull, 
Vancouver,  Trinidad,  Borneo,  Mull  — 

I ’ve  touched  at,  and  sighted,  and  counted  each  one, 
When  a  long  voyage  is  ended  another ’s  begun ; 

Any  port,  any  sea,  anywhere  ’neath  the  sun! 

All  seasons,  all  times,  all  countries,  all  climes  — 
Thus  I  tramp  it,  and  will  till  I ’ve  done. 
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The  tales  I  could  tell  (ugly  tales  never  told) 

How  my  Plimsoll  was  shifted,  my  papers  misused, 

Insured  for  a  profit,  or  tinkered  to  sell, 

Consigned  to  Perdition,  and  chartered  for  Hell! 

Yes,  I  Ve  cheated  my  owners  and  Death,  too,  as  well  — 
Think  of  lives  that  they  risked,  think  of  rights  they  abused; 
Egypt  and  India,  China,  Peru  — 

Here  shipping  a  cargo,  there  shipping  a  crew  — 

Spice,  coffee  and  tea,  grain  in  bulk  from  the  States, 

Hides,  onions,  or  guano,  tobacco  or  dates; 

How  I  smelt,  and  I  sweltered,  and  sweat  through  my  plates! 
Undercoaled,  undermanned  —  in  ballast  with  sand — - 
Oh,  I ’ve  run  through  the  gamut  of  rates ! 

Luck  mixed  with  good  fortune,  good  living  with  bad  — 
Diseased,  quarantined  —  yellow  flag  at  the  fore! 

Weak  hands  at  the  wheel,  haggard  men  at  the  ropes, 

Shotted  bundles  that  plashed  in  the  sea’s  oily  slopes  — 

I’ve  seen  all —  the  despair,  sudden  death,  shattered  hopes! 
Felt  the  fever-tinged  wind  from  the  low-lying  shore! 

San  Domingo  and  Panama,  Guadalupe,  Bique  — 

Fetched  up  on  a  bar  there,  aground  for  a  week  — 

I  Ve  seen  all  the  game,  I ’ve  played  all  the  play, 

Run  the  race,  had  my  throw!  I  have  finished  my  say; 

Condemned  and  dismantled,  in  some  quiet  bay 

Cast  aside  —  done  my  best  —  anchor  down  I  shall  rest  — 

To  be  broke  up  for  junk  some  fine  day ! 
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HIS  division  of  the  book  is  composed  of  songs  of  the  early  sailing  days,  most  of  which  are  entirely  familiar  to  music  lovers 
and,  in  fact,  to  the  general  public  —  old  time  favourites  they  may  well  be  called.  There  was  a  group  of  singers  and  writers 
who  were  much  before  the  public  during  their  lifetime,  and  who  through  their  songs  gained  a  hold  upon  the  affections  of 
the  English  nation,  a  hold  never  altogether  loosened  upon  English  speaking  people,  for  we  listen  to  and  applaud  them 
now.  Although  it  is  not  possible  here  to  give  any  long  account  of  the  composers,  singers,  and  musicians  whose  work 
appears  in  these  pages,  a  few  descriptive  lines  concerning  the  lives  of  the  most  popular  might  not  be  amiss. 

Charles  Dibdin  was  a  peculiar  character  who  was  actor,  composer,  singer,  and  theatrical  manager.  He  went  through  various  phases 
of  failure  and  distress,  successful  endeavour  and  rewarded  effort.  Charles  Dibdin  was  born  in  Southampton  in  1745.  He  was  a  choir 
boy  in  his  early  youth,  and  before  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  an  opera  written  by  him  was  produced  at  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
It  was  entitled  “  The  Shepherd’s  Artifice.”  For  twenty  years  and  over  he  wrote  songs  and  music  and  operettas  without  any  great 
remunerative  return.  It  was  in  1791  he  began  the  management  of  a  little  theatre  of  his  own,  where  he  appeared  singing  his  own  songs, 
-which  dealt  principally  with  the  sea  and  the  sailorman,  and  here  he  created  a  great  success.  Indeed,  the  Government  itself  recognized 
that  his  musical  efforts  tended  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the  naval  service  and  helped  to  fill  the  crews  with  a  leavening  of 

volunteers,  from  whom  better  results  might  be  expected  than  from  the  semirings  of  the  dragnet  of  the  pressgangs. 

But  Dibdin  had  a  predecessor  who  wrote  some  songs  that  will  never  die.  John  Gay,  the  author  of  the  “  Beggar’s  Opera,”  was  a 
companion  of  that  group  of  literary  men  which  included  Pope  and  Swift;  he  was  a  man  of  no  mean  merit  himself,  his  rhyming 

fables  being  considered  examples  of  their  kind  of  verse.  One  song  of  his,  “  Black-eyed  Susan,”  will  be  sung  as  long  as  there  are 

voice  and  music.  The  authors  of  some  of  the  airs  and  lyrics  of  this  period  are  unknown,  and  the  ages  of  the  compositions  are  but 
guess-work.  They  all  possess,  however,  a  charm,  and  they  all  are  welcome. 
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THE  BUCCANEERS 


By  JAMES  BARNES. 


THE  blue  sound  and  stretch  of  beach, 

Where  the  tottering  wave-crests  break  and  leap 
In  rolling  masses  of  seething  white, 

That  rush  ashore  in  a  hasty  flight, 

Like  a  frightened,  huddling  flock  of  sheep 
Scared  by  yon  whirling  eagle’s  screech. 


With  a  flapping  sail,  just  veering  round, 
A  long,  low  craft  with  tall,  raking  masts, 
Swings  in  the  tide-rip;  and  now  a  boat, 
Steered  by  a  man  in  a  gold-laced  coat, 
Puts  for  the  shore  as  the  vessel  casts 
Her  anchor  there  with  a  rattling  sound. 


Then  fierce  men  carry  a  great  black  chest, 

And,  stumbling,  plunge  through  the  heavy  sand; 
The  pines  are  reached,  and  their  burden  hid, 
With  great  stones  piled  on  the  iron  lid; 

Then  out  to  sea  and  away  from  land! 

For  theirs  is  a  life  that  knows  no  rest. 
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My  name  was  Robert  Kidd,  when  I  sailed,  when  I  sailed, 
My  name  was  Robert  Kidd,  when  I  sailed, 

My  name  was  Robert  Kidd,  God’s  laws  I  did  forbid, 

And  so  wickedly  I  did,  when  I  sailed. 


I  made  a  solemn  vow,  when  I  sailed,  when  I  sailed, 
I  made  a  solemn  vow,  when  I  sailed; 

I  made  a  solemn  vow,  to  God  I  would  not  bow, 

Nor  myself  one  prayer  allow,  as  I  sailed. 


I  cursed  my  father  dear,  when  I  sailed,  when  I  sailed, 
I  cursed  my  father  dear,  when  I  sailed; 

I  cursed  my  father  dear,  and  her  that  did  me  bear, 
And  so  wickedly  did  swear,  when  I  sailed. 


I’d  a  Bible  in  my  hand,  when  I  sailed,  when  I  sailed, 
I’d  a  Bible  in  my  hand,  when  I  sailed ; 

I’da  Bible  in  my  hand,  by  my  father’s  great  command, 
And  sunk  it  in  the  sand,  when  I  sailed. 
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I  murdered  William  Moore,  as  I  sailed,  as  I  sailed, 

I  murdered  William  Moore,  as  I  sailed; 

I  murdered  William  Moore,  aud  left  him  iu  his  gore, 

Not  mauy  leagues  from  shore,  as  I  sailed. 

Aud  beiug  cruel  still,  as  I  sailed,  as  I  sailed, 

Aud  beiug  cruel  still,  as  I  sailed; 

Aud  beiug  cruel  still,  my  gunner  I  did  kill, 

Aud  his  precious  blood  did  spill,  as  I  sailed. 

My  mate  was  sick  aud  died,  as  I  sailed,  as  I  sailed, 

My  mate  was  sick  aud  died,  as  I  sailed; 

My  mate  was  sick  aud  died,  which  me  much  terrified, 
When  he  called  me  to  his  bedside,  as  I  sailed. 

Aud  unto  me  did  say,  see  me  die,  see  me  die, 

Aud  unto  me  did  say,  see  me  die; 

Aud  unto  me  did  say,  take  warning,  now,  by  me, 

There  comes  a  reckoning  day,  you  must  die. 

You  cannot  then  withstaud,  when  you  die,  when  you  die, 
You  cannot  then  withstand,  when  you  die, 

You  cannot  then  withstand  the  judgment  of  (rod’s  hand, 
But,  bound  then  in  iron  bands,  you  must  die. 

I  steered  from  sound  to  sound,  as  I  sailed,  as  I  sailed, 

I  steered  from  sound  to  sound,  as  I  sailed; 

I  steered  from  sound  to  sound,  and  many  ships  I  found, 
And  most  of  them  I  burned,  as  I  sailed. 
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I  spied  three  ships  from  France,  as  I  sailed,  as  I  sailed, 
I  spied  three  ships  from  France,  as  I  sailed; 

I  spied  three  ships  from  France,  to  them  I  did  advance, 
Aud  took  them  all  by  chance,  as  I  sailed. 

I  spied  three  ships  of  Spain,  as  I  sailed,  as  I  sailed, 

I  spied  three  ships  of  Spain,  as  I  sailed; 

I  spied  three  ships  of  Spain,  I  fired  on  them  amain, 

Till  most  of  them  was  slain,  as  I  sailed. 

I ’d  ninety  bars  of  gold,  as  I  sailed,  as  I  sailed, 

I ’d  ninety  bars  of  gold,  as  I  sailed, 

I  ’d  ninety  bars  of  gold,  and  dollars  manifold ; 

With  riches  uncontrolled,  as  I  sailed. 

Then  fourteen  ships  I  see,  as  I  sailed,  as  I  sailed, 

Then  fourteen  ships  I  see,  as  I  sailed; 

Then  fourteen  ships  I  see,  and  brave  men  they  be, 

Ah!  they  were  too  much  for  me,  as  I  sailed; 

Thus,  being  o’ertaken  at  last,  I  must  die,  I  must  die, 
Thus,  being  o’ertaken  at  last,  I  must  die; 

Thus,  being  o’ertaken  at  last,  and  into  prison  cast, 

And  sentence  being  passed,  I  must  die. 

To  Execution  Dock  I  must  go,  I  must  go, 

To  Execution  Dock  I  must  go; 

To  Execution  Dock  will  many  thousands  flock, 

But  I  must  bear  the  shock,  I  must  die. 
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Come  all  ye  young  and  old,  see  me  die,  see  me  die, 

Come  all  ye  young  and  old,  see  me  die; 

Come  all  ye  young  and  old,  you  ’re  welcome  to  my  gold, 
For  by  it  I  Ve  lost  my  soul,  and  must  die. 

Take  warning,  now,  by  me,  for  I  must  die,  for  I  must  die, 
Take  warning  now  by  me,  for  I  must  die ; 

Take  warning  now  by  me,  and  shun  bad  company, 

Lest  you  come  to  Hell  with  me,  for  I  must  die. 
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All  iii  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moored, 

The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind, 

When  black-eyed  Snsan  came  on  board: 

“Oh,  where  shall  I  my  true  love  find? 

Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true, 

If  my  sweet  A  illiam  sails  among  the  crew.” 

A  illiam,  who  high  upon  the  yard 
Rocked  by  the  billows  to  and  fro, 

Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heard, 

He  sighed,  and  cast  his  eyes  below: 

The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hands, 
And,  quick  as  lightning,  on  the  deck  he  stands. 

So  the  sweet  lark,  high  poised  in  air, 

Shuts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast 
If  chance  his  mate’s  shrill  call  he  hear, 

And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest:  — 

The  noblest  captain  in  the  British  fleet 
Might  envy  A  illiam  s  lip  those  kisses  sweet. 

“  O  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  dear, 

My  vows  shall  ever  true  remain; 

Let  me  kiss  off  that  falling  tear; 

We  only  part  to  meet  again. 

Change  as  ye  list,  ye  winds;  my  heart  shall  he 
The  faithful  compass  that  still  points  to  thee. 


1  Believe  not  what  the  landsmen  say, 

Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  constant  mind: 

They  '11  tell  thee  sailors  when  away 
In  every  port  a  mistress  find: 

Yet,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thee  so, 

For  thou  art  present  wheresoe’er  I  go. 

1  If  to  fan  India’s  coast  we  sail, 

Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonds  bright, 

Thy  breath  is  Afric’s  sjjicy  gale, 

Thy  skin  is  ivory  so  white. 

Thus  every  beauteous  object  that  I  view, 

Wakes  in  my  soul  some  charm  of  lovely  Sue. 

Though  battle  call  me  from  thy  arms, 

Let  not  my  pretty  Susan  mourn; 

Though  cannons  roar,  yet  safe  from  harms 
William  shall  to  his  dear  return. 

Love  turns  aside  the  balls  that  round  me  fly, 

Lest  precious  tears  should  drop  from  Susan’s  eye. 

The  boatswain  gives  the  dreadful  word, 

The  sails  their  swelling  bosom  spread ; 

No  longer  must  she  stay  aboard; 

They  kiss,  she  sighs,  he  hangs  his  head. 

Her  lessening  boat  unwilling  rows  to  land; 

“Adieu!  ”  she  cries,  and  waves  her  lily  hand. 
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THE  JOLLT  TOUNG  WATERMAN 


Words  and  Music  by  CHARLES  DIBDIN. 
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did  you  not  hear  of  a  jol  -  ly  young  wa  -  ter  -  man,  Who  at  Black  -  fri  -  ars  Bridge  used  for  to  ply;  And  he 
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Aud  he  eyed  the  young  rogues  with  so  chann  -  ing  an  air,  .  .  He 
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-■  liat  sights  of  fine  folks  he  oft  row’d  in  his  wherry; 
T  was  clean  d  ont  so  nice,  and  so  painted  withal ; 
He  was  always  “  first  oars  when  the  fine  city  ladies 
In  a  party  to  Ranelagh  went,  or  Vauxhall, 

And  oft-times  would  they  be  giggling  and  leering; 

But  t  was  all  one  to  Tom,  their  gibing  and  jeering; 
For  loving  or  liking  he  little  did  care, 

For  loving  or  liking  he  little  did  care, 

For  this  waterman  ne’er  was  in  want  of  a  fare. 


3.  And  yet,  but  to  see  how  strangely  things  happen, 

As  he  row’d  along,  thinking  of  nothing  at  all, 

He  was  plied  by  a  damsel  so  lovely  and  charming' 

That  she  smiled,  and  so  straightway  in  love  he  did  fall; 
And  would  this  young  damsel  but  banish  his  sorrow, 

He ’d  wed  her  to-night,  before  e’en  to-morrow, 

And  how  should  this  waterman  ever  know  care, 

And  how  should  this  waterman  ever  know  care, 

TV  hen  he’s  married  and  ne’er  was  in  want  of  a  fare? 
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THE  LASS  THAT  LOVES  A  SAILOR 


Words  and  Music  by  CHARLES  DIBDIN. 
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Some  drank  “  tlie  Queen,  some  “  our  brave  ships, 
And  some  “  the  Constitution ;  ” 

Some,  “  May  our  foes  and  all  such  rips 
Yield  to  English  resolution !  ” 

That  fate  might  bless  some  Poll  or  Bess, 

And  that  they  soon  might  hail  her; 

But  the  standing  toast  that  pleased  the  most, 

Was  “  The  wind  that  blows,  the  ship  that  goes, 
And  the  lass  that  loves  a  sailor.” 


Some  drank  “  the  Prince,”  and  some  “  our  land,” 
This  glorious  land  of  Freedom; 

Some,  “  That  our  tars  may  never  want 
Heroes  bold  to  lead  them;” 

That  she  who ’s  in  distress  may  find 
Such  friends  that  ne’er  will  fail  her; 

But  the  standing  toast  that  pleased  the  most, 

Was  “  The  wind  that  blows,  the  ship  that  goes, 
And  the  lass  that  loves  a  sailor.” 
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THE  WHITE  SQUALL 


heav  -  ing  wave,  .  .  .  She  shone  in  the  light  .  .  of  de  -  clin  -  ing  day,  And  each  sail  was  set,  And  eacli  heart  was  gay;  She 
wan  -  d’rer’s  ear . And  in  fan  -  cy  join’d  the  so  -  cial  throng,  In  the  fes  -  tive  dance  And  the  joy  -  ous  song,  And 
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“Fool-hardy  chaps  as  lives  in  towns,  what  danger  they  are  all  in! 

And  now  they  ’re  qnakiug  in  their  beds  for  fear  the  roof  should  fall  in. 
Poor  creatures,  how  they  envies  ns,  and  wishes,  I  Ve  a  notion, 

For  our  good  luck  in  such  a  storm  to  be  upon  the  ocean, 

Bow,  wow,  wow,  etc. 

“  And  as  for  them  who  ’re  out  all  day  on  bus’ness  from  their  houses, 
And  late  at  night  are  coming  home  to  cheer  their  babes  and  spouses; 
While  you  and  I,  Bill,  on  the  deck  are  comfortably  lying, 

My  eyes,  what  tiles  and  chimney-pots  about  then-  heads  are  flying. 

Bow,  wow,  wow,  etc. 

“And  often  have  we  seamen  heard  how  men  are  killed  and  undone, 

By  overturns  of  carriages,  and  thieves  and  fires  in  London. 

We  know  what  risks  all  landsmen  run,  from  noblemen  to  tailors  — 
Then,  Bill,  let  us  thank  Providence  that  you  and  I  are  sailors!” 

Bow,  wow,  wow,  etc. 
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TRAN  CAD  ILL  0 


Words  by  CAROLINE  GILMAN. 

H  I  : 


Music  by  FRANCIS  H.  BROWN. 
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Oh,  come,  maid 


ens, 


o’er  the  blue, 


roll 


mg 


The  .  .  . 


TRANC  ADILLO 
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Wake  the  chorus  of  song,  and  our  oars  shall  keep  time, 
While  our  hearts  gently  beat  to  the  musical  chime. 
Trancadillo,  Trancadillo,  etc. 

With  oar-beat  and  heart-beat  we  ’ll  bound  o’er  the  billow, 
Bright  billow,  gay  billow,  etc. 

With  oar-beat  and  heart-beat  we  ’ll  bound  o’er  the  billow. 


As  the  waves  gently  heave  under  zephyr’s  soft  sighs, 

So  the  waves  of  our  hearts  ’neath  the  glance  of  your  eyes. 
Traneadillo,  Trancadillo,  etc. 

With  eye-beam  and  heart-beam,  we  ’ll  bound  o’er  the  billow, 
Bright  billow,  gay  billow,  etc. 

With  eye-beam  and  heart-beam,  we  ’ll  bound  o’er  the  billow. 


See,  the  helmsman  looks  forth  to  yon  beacon-lit  isle; 

So  we  shape  our  hearts’  course  by  the  light  of  your  smile. 
Trancadillo,  Trancadillo,  etc. 

With  love-light  and  smile-light  we  ’ll  bound  o’er  the  billow, 
Bright  billow,  gay  billow,  etc. 

With  love-light  and  smile-light  we  ’ll  bound  o’er  the  billow. 


T  RANCADILL  0 
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And  when  on  life’s  ocean  we  turn  our  slight  prow, 

May  the  light-house  of  Hope  beam  like  this  on  us  now. 
Life’s  billow,  frail  billow,  etc. 

With  hope-light,  the  true-light,  we  ’ll  bound  o’er  life ’s  billow, 
Life’s  billow,  frail  billow,  etc. 

With  hope-light,  the  true-light,  we  ’ll  bound  o’er  life’s  billow. 
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“Dear  Molly!”  cried  Tom,  as  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh, 
And  the  crystalline  tear  stood  afloat  in  each  eye, 

“I  prithee,  my  love,  my  unkindness  forgive, 

And  I  ne’er  more  will  slight  thee  as  long  as  I  live: 


Neither  Susan  nor  Sal  shall  again  grieve  my  dear, 

No  more  from  thine  eye  will  thy  Tom  force  a  tear: 
Then  he  cheerful  and  gay,  nor  thy  Thomas  forsake, 

But  his  trousers  still  wash,  and  his  grog,  too,  still  make. 
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Why,  I  heard  the  good  chaplain  palaver  one  day, 
About  souls,  heaven,  mercy,  aud  such, 

And,  my  timbers,  what  lingo  he ’d  coil  and  belay,  — 
Why,  ’t  was  just  all  as  one  as  high  Dutch ! 

But  he  said  how  a  sparrow  can’t  founder,  d’  ye  see, 
Without  orders  that  comes  down  below, 

And  many  fine  things,  that  proved  clearly  to  me 
That  Providence  takes  us  in  tow. 

For,  says  he,  do  you  mind  me,  let  storms  e’er  so  oft 
Take  the  topsail  of  sailors  aback, 

There ’s  a  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft, 

To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  Poor  Jack. 
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sailor,  although  prone  to  drop  into  verse,  is  not  a  poet  by  training.  He  may  have  the  soul  of  one,  and  he  may  attempt 
respond  to  the  influence  of  the  muse;  but  almost  all  verses  dealing  with  the  sea  that  can  be  ranked  as  poetry,  have 
sen  written  by  landsmen.  But  the  man  in  the  forecastle  had  a  style  of  his  own.  He  wrote  his  own  songs,  and  he  sang 
em.  Interminably  long  ones  they  were  sometimes,  describing  the  doings  of  his  favourite  ship  and  leaders.  They  might 
properly  come  under  the  head  of  doggerel,  and  the  airs  to  which  Forecastle  Jack  droned  or  chanted  them  have  mostly  been  forgotten. 
They  were  either  transpositions  of  popular  melodies,  or  they  were  tunes  of  his  own  composing,  and  he  was  no  student  of  thorough  bass 
or  composition.  Those  that  follow  in  this  volume  have  been  given  just  as  they  were  sung.  Some  of  the  stanzas  have  marvellous  rhymes, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  feet  stumble  in  many  verses.  But,  nevertheless,  the  editor  has  thought  it  best  to  present  them  as 
they  came,  without  changing  the  phraseology  or  metre.  While  this  is  not  an  apology,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  as  an  explanation  for 
their  insertion. 


HE 
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THE  YANKEE  MAN-OF-WAR 


[The  Ranger) 


west  -  nor’  -  west  blew  through  the  pitch  -  pine  spars,  .  .  With  her  star  -  board  tacks  a  -  board,  my  boys,  she 


hung  up  -  on  the  gale;  .  .  On  an  au  -  tumn  night  we  raised  the  light  on  the  old  Head  of  Kin  -  sale.  .  .  . 


It  was  a  clear  and  cloudless  niglit,  and  the  wind  blew  steady  and  strong, 
As  gaily  over  the  sparkling  deep  our  good  ship  bowled  along; 

With  the  foaming  seas  beneath  her  bow  the  fiery  waves  she  spread, 

And  bending  low  her  bosom  of  snow,  she  buried  her  lee  cathead. 

There  was  no  talk  of  shortening  sail  by  him  who  walked  the  poop, 

And  under  the  press  of  her  pond’ring  jib,  the  boom  bent  like  a  hoop! 
And  the  groaning  waterways  told  the  strain  that  held  her  stout  maintack, 
But  he  only  laughed  as  he  glanced  aloft  at  a  white  and  silv’ry  track. 


The  mid-tide  meets  in  the  channel  waves  that  flow  from  shore  to  shore, 

And  the  mist  hung  heavy  upon  the  land  from  Featherstone  to  Dunmore, 

And  that  sterling  light  in  Tusker  Rock  where  the  old  bell  tolls  each  hour, 
And  the  beacon  light  that  shone  so  bright  was  quench’d  on  Waterford  Tower. 


THE  YANKEE  MAN-OF-WAR 


The  nightly  robes  our  good  ship  wore  were  her  three  topsails  set, 
Her  spanker,  and  her  standing  jib  —  the  courses  being  fast; 

“Now,  lay  aloft!  my  heroes  bold,  let  not  a  moment  pass!” 

And  royals  and  top-gallant  sails  were  quickly  on  each  mast. 


"W  hat  looms  upon  our  starboard  bow!  What  hangs  upon  the  breeze! 
’T  is  time  our  good  ship  hauled  her  wind  abreast  the  old  Saltee’s, 

For  by  her  ponderous  press  of  sail  and  by  her  consorts  four 
We  saw  our  morning  visitor  was  a  British  man-of-war. 


Up  spake  our  noble  Captain  then,  as  a  shot  ahead  was  cast  — 

“Haul  snug  your  flowing  courses!  lay  your  topsail  to  the  mast!” 

Those  Englishmen  gave  three  loud  hurrahs  from  the  deck  of  their  covered  ark, 
And  we  answered  back  by  a  solid  broadside  from  the  decks  of  our  patriot  bark. 


“Out  booms!  out  booms!”  our  skipper  cried,  “out  booms  and  give  her  sheet!” 
And  the  swiftest  keel  that  was  ever  launched  shot  ahead  of  the  British  fleet, 
And  amidst  a  thundering  shower  of  shot  with  stun’sails  hoisting  away, 

Down  the  North  Channel  Paul  Jones  did  steer  just  at  the  break  of  day. 
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It  oft  -  times  has  been  told,  That  the  Brit  -  ish  sea  -  men  bold,  Could  flog  the  tars  of 


France  so  neat  and  han  -  dy,  oh!  But  they  nev  -  er  found  their  match,  Till  the 


Van  -  kees  did  them  catch,  Oh,  the  Yan  -  kee  boys  for  fight  -  ing  are  the  dan  -  dy,  oh! 


The  Guerriere  a  frigate  hold, 

On  the  foaming  ocean  rolled, 

Commanded  by  proud  Daeres,  the  grandee,  oh! 

With  as  choice  a  British  crew 
As  a  rammer  ever  drew, 

Could  flog  the  Frenchmen  two  to  one  so  handy,  oh! 

When  this  frigate  hove  in  view, 

Says  proud  Daeres  to  his  crew, 

“  Come,  clear  ship  for  action  and  be  handy,  oh ! 

To  the  weather-gage,  boys,  get  her,” 

And  to  make  his  men  fight  better, 

Gave  them  to  drink  gunpowder  mixed  with  brandy,  oh! 


Then  Daeres  loudly  cries, 

“  Make  this  Yankee  ship  your  prize, 

You  can  in  thirty  minutes,  neat  and  handy,  oh! 
Twenty-five ’s  enough  I ’m  sure, 

And  if  you  ’ll  do  it  in  a  score, 

I’ll  treat  you  to  a  double  share  of  brandy,  oh!” 

The  British  shot  flew  hot, 

Which  the  Yankees  answered  not, 

Till  they  got  -within  the  distance  they  called  handy,  oh! 
“  Now,”  says  Hull  unto  his  crew, 

“  Boys,  let ’s  see  what  we  can  do, 

If  we  take  this  boasting  Briton  we  ’re  the  dandy,”  oh ! 
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The  first  broadside  we  pour’d 
Carried  her  mainmast  by  the  hoard, 

Which  made  this  lofty  frigate  look  abandon’d,  oh! 

Then  Dacres  shook  his  head, 

And  to  his  officers  said, 

“  Lord !  I  did  n’t  think  those  Yankees  were  so  handy,”  oh ! 


Then  Dacres  came  on  board, 

To  deliver  up  his  sword, 

Tho’  loth  was  he  to  part  with  it,  it  was  so  handy,  oh! 
“  Oh !  keep  your  sword,”  says  Hull, 

“  For  it  only  makes  you  dull. 

Cheer  up,  and  let  us  have  a  little  brandy,  oh!” 


Our  second  told  so  well 
That  their  fore  and  mizzen  fell, 

Which  dous’d  the  Royal  ensign  neat  and  handy,  oh! 

“By  Gfeorge!”  says  he,  “we’re  done,” 

And  they  fired  a  lee  gun, 

While  the  Yankees  struck  up  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy,  oh! 


Now,  fill  your  glasses  full, 

And  we  ’ll  drink  to  Captain  Hull, 

And  so  merrily  we  ’ll  push  about  the  brandy,  oh ! 
John  Bull  may  toast  his  fill, 

But  let  the  world  say  what  they  will, 

The  Yankee  boys  for  lighting  are  the  dandy,  oh! 
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BAINBR1D  GE  ’ S  TID-RE-I 


COME,  lads,  draw  near, 

And  you  shall  hear, 

In  truth  as  chaste  as  Dian,  0 ! 

How  Bainhridge  true, 

And  his  bold  crew, 

Again  had  tam’d  the  Lion,  0 ! 

’T  was  off  Brazil, 

He  got  the  pill, 

Which  made  him  cry  peecavi,  0 ! 

But  hours  two, 

The  Java  NEW, 

Maintain’d  the  battle  bravely,  0 ! 

But  our  gallant  Yankee  Tars,  as  soon  as  they  were  pip’d  to 
quarters,  gave  three  cheers,  and  boldly  swore  by  the  blood  of  the 
Heroes  of  Tripoli,  that  sooner  than  strike,  they ’d  go  to  the  bottom 
singing  Tid-re-i,  etc. 

Now  Johnny  Bull, 

All  canvas  full, 

Bore  down  upon  us  cheerly,  0! 

While  we  kept  snug, 

As  bug  in  rug, 

Till  half  gun  shot,  or  nearly,  0 ! 


We  show’d  our  stripes, 

Gave  John  the  gripes, 

Then  sent  him  pills  in  plenty,  0 ! 

Which  dosed  him  well, 

As  he  can  tell, 

Our  Doctors  all  being  ready,  0 ! 

0 !  it  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  have  seen  how 
nimbly  our  little  spitfires  were  set  to  work,  and  what  a  dust  they 
kick’d  up  in  poor  Johnny’s  quarters.  We  could  soon  observe  how 
the  matter  would  turn  out.  “Stick  to  them,  my  boys!”  says  the 
Commodore.  “Huzza!”  sung  out  the  crew:  “we’ll  conquer  or 
die!”  For  every  soul  on  board,  even  down  to  the  smallest  pow¬ 
der  monkey,  was  determined  to  give  them  a  complete  bit  of  a 
Tid-re-i. 

Now  close  engag’d, 

The  battle  rag’d, 

Both  being  tough  as  hickory,  0 ! 

But  still  we  swore, 

We ’d  ne’er  give  o’er 

Till  we  had  gain’d  the  vict’ry,  0 ! 
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Round  shot  and  bars, 

Soon  cut  her  spars, 

And  well  we  slash’d  her  rigging,  0 ! 

Nul  after  nul, 

We  plugg’d  her  hull, 

Her  bowsprit,  too,  went  jigging,  0! 

0  swamp  it,  if  you  had  only  seen  how  we  plump’d  her  between 
wind  and  water,  and  how  our  grapeshot  rattled  iu  at  her  port¬ 
holes,  while  her  yards  flew  about  their  ears  like  straws  in  a  high 
wind.  We  soon  saw  they  were  in  a  ’nation  fluster,  while  our 
Yankee  boys  kept  cool  and  steady,  still  bravely  keeping  up  their 
Tid-re-i,  etc. 


One  hour  was  past, 

When  now  a  mast 

Close  by  the  board  went  over,  0 ! 

Our  gunner  cries, 

“  My  jolly  boys, 

Escape  us  now  she  ’ll  never,  0 ! 

Point  well  each  gun, 

We  ’ll  show  them  fun, 

Her  ensign  down  she  soon  will  haul ; 

We  ’ll  give  them  play, 

This  glorious  day, 

Shall  make  them  quick  for  quarter  call.” 


So  at  it  we  stuck,  pell-mell,  like  good  fellows,  and  we  made 
such  a  ’nation  clatter  with  them  swamping  guns,  that  we  could 
hardly  hear  anything  for  the  rotten  noise ;  but  our  gunner 
watched  her  close  and  touched  off  our  Yankee  barkers  so  neatly 
in  time,  that  slab  dab,  every  shot  struck  her  somewhere,  which 
soon  made  them  feel  that  Yankee  Tars  knew  very  well  how  to 
play  them  a  Tid-re-i,  etc. 

We  ply’d  her  well, 

At  every  swell, 

And  fast  her  men  were  killing,  0 ! 

And  though  so  fast 
Went  every  mast, 

To  strike  she  seem’d  not  willing,  0 ! 

But  to  her  cost, 

She  found  at  last, 

To  longer  fight  us  wouldn’t  do; 

For  Yankee  Tars, 

Who  knew  no  fears, 

To  conquer  now  he  could  n’t,  0 ! 


So  when  the  firing  ceas’d  on  both  sides,  we  had  time  to  look 
about  us,  but  we  could  hardly  believe  our  eyes,  for  she  lay  like 
a  log  upon  the  water ;  there  was  not  a  stump  standing  higher 
than  the  pump  in  father’s  schooner,  and  her  sides  looked,  for  all 
the  world,  like  mother’s  cullender,  so  completely  had  we  pepper’d 
her.  So  to  work  went  the  boats,  and  aboard  came  the  prisoners, 
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then  the  Commodore  gave  ordei'S  to  burn  the  prize  ;  “  for,”  says 
he,  “my  brave  boys,  any  attempt  to  tow  her  into  port  would  be 
all  a  Tid-re-i.” 

So  now,  my  hearts, 

We’ve  play’d  our  parts, 

Proud  John  once  more  we’ve  humbled,  0! 

It  may  be  said, 

A  Bull  he  made, 

On  Yankees  when  he  stumbled,  0 ! 

We  ’ll  let  him  see, 

W e  ’ll  still  be  free, 


In  spite  of  all  his  boasting,  0 ! 

And  if  he  comes, 

To  run  his  hums, 

We  ’ll  give  proud  John  a  roasting,  0 ! 

So,  now,  my  lads,  fill  up  the  cans,  to  the  health  of  all  our 
brave  commanders ;  and  while  we  remember  with  pride  the  glori¬ 
ous  victories  we  have  gained,  let  us  be  resolved,  one  and  all,  still 
to  maintain  the  honour  of  our  flag,  and  J ohnny  Bull  will  soon 
find  that  any  attempt  to  conquer  a  nation  of  freemen  will  be  all 
a  Tid-re-i,  etc. 


THE  SHIP ,  BOTS 


COME,  messmates,  cheerly  lead  the  night, 
And  toast  each  absent  beauty; 
Mayhap  we  ’ll  bleed  ere  morning  light, 
What  then!  why,  ’t  is  our  duty. 

On  sea  or  on  shore,  in  peace  or  strife, 
Whate’er  the  cause  that  breeds  it, 

A  tar  knows  how  to  give  his  life, 

Whene’er  his  country  needs  it. 

We ’ve  something,  too,  to  give  our  foes, 

If  they  don’t  gi’e ’s  the  slip,  boys, 

We  ’ll  give  them  broadsides,  blood,  and  blows, 
But  “  Don’t  give  up  the  ship,  boys,” 

The  ship,  boys,  etc. 

When  o’er  Nantasket’s  fatal  wave, 

Our  Lawrence  fought  the  battle, 

And  for  a  hero’s  crown  or  grave, 

Bade  all  his  thunders  rattle, 

Says  he,  “  My  lads,  you  know  the  way, 

To  fighting  foes  give  slaughter. 

And,  should  our  valour  win  the  day, 

Then,  give  the  vanquished  quarter.” 

But,  when  capsized,  the  words  that  last 
Hung  on  his  dying  lips,  boys, 

Were,  “  Let  our  flag  still  crown  the  mast, 

And  don’t  give  up  the  ship,  boys.” 

The  ship,  boys,  etc. 
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On  hammocks  bloody,  wet  or  dry, 

We  all  must  pay  our  score,  boys, 

With  Hull  we  stood  the  Guerriere's  force, 
Aud  defied  the  pride  of  Dacres, 

Who  swore  he  thought  the  joke  too  coarse 
From  modest  Yankee  Quakers. 

When  Bainbridge,  too,  the  good  and  brave, 
Just  spoiled  the  Java’s  trip,  boys, 

We  swore  upon  that  crimson  wave, 

We ’d  ne’er  give  up  our  ship,  boys. 

The  ship,  boys,  etc. 


Now,  what ’s  the  irse  to  talk  all  night, 
’Bout  Morris,  Jones,  Decatur; 

The  foe  to  beat  in  equal  fight, 

God  bless  ’em,  ’t  is  their  nature. 

And  long  before  Dishonour's  shoal 
Bring  up  our  gallant  navy, 

There ’s  many  a  noble  Briton’s  soul, 
Must  answer  to  old  Davy. 
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For  all  in  Scripture  lingo  pat, 

Our  chaplain  proves  it  glib,  boys, 

That  “  pugnam  bonam,”  taken  flat 
Means,  “Don’t  give  up  the  ship,  boys,” 
The  ship,  boys,  etc. 


So  fill  to  a  Yankee  seaman’s  creed  — 

His  heart  he  gives  his  fairest; 

His  purse  aud  cheer  to  a  brother’s  need, 
.  With  songs  and  fids  o’  the  rarest ; 

His  hulk,  while  in  life’s  tide  it  lives, 

His  country’s  arms  must  lade  it, 

And  when  his  cruise  is  up,  he  gives 
His  soul  to  Him  that  made  it. 

But  rough  or  bloody  be  the  wave, 

And  e’en  in  death’s  cold  grip,  boys, 
Columbia’s  tars,  so  staunch  and  brave, 
Will  ne’er  give  up  the  ship,  boys. 

The  ship,  boys,  etc. 
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YE  true  sons  of  freedom,  give  ear  to  my  song; 

While  the  praise  of  brave  Hull  I  attempt  to  prolong, 
Let  each  bold-hearted  hero  now  fill  up  his  glass 
And  our  favourite  sentiment  rapidly  pass. 

With  our  brave,  noble  captain,  we  ’ll  still  plough  the  main, 
We’ll  fight  and  we’ll  conquer  again  and  again. 

With  a  fine  springing  breeze,  our  sails  we  soon  bent 
And  with  hearts  full  of  joy  to  the  ocean  we  went, 

In  the  fam’d  Constitution,  a  tight  and  staunch  boat 
As  ever  was  seen  on  the  water  afloat. 

With  our  brave,  noble  Captain  we  plough’d  the  deep  main, 
And  when  he  commands  we  are  ready  again. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  August,  a  sail  we  espi’d, 

She  hove  to,  and  soon  we  came  up  alongside, 

The  drum  beat  to  quarters,  to  quarters  we  run, 

And  each  tar  bravely  swore  to  stand  fast  to  his  gun. 

Our  Captain  so  brave  as  we  sailed  on  the  main, 

Now  bade  us  a  harvest  of  glory  to  gain. 

A  broadside  the  foe  quickly  into  us  pour’d, 

We  return’d  ’m  the  favour  direct  on  the  word. 

Each  heart  was  undaunted,  no  bosom  knew  fear, 

And  we  feared  not  a  snap  for  the  saucy  Guerriere. 

With  our  noble  commander  we  fought  on  the  main, 

And  we  ’ll  conquer  with  him  when  he  bids  us  again. 

Our  balls  now  flew  thick,  and  quite  warm  was  the  play, 

Their  masts  and  their  rigging  we  soon  shot  away, 

We  shatter’d  their  hull  with  all  possible  speed, 


With  our  good  spunky  “  bulldogs,  of  true  Yankee  breed.” 

’T  was  thus  with  our  captain  we  fought  on  the  main, 

With  him  a  rich  harvest  of  glory  to  gain. 

The  Britons  had  seldom  before  seen  the  like, 

For  we  rak’d  ’em  so  clean,  they ’d  no  colour's  to  strike. 

So  a  gun  from  the  lee  they  were  forced  to  let  fly 
To  inform  us  they  didn’t  quite  all  wish  to  die. 

’T  was  thus  with  our  captain  we  fought  on  the  main, 

And  we  ’re  ready,  brave  boys,  to  fight  with  him  again. 

In  twenty-five  minutes  the  business  was  done, 

For  they  did  n’t  quite  relish  such  true  Yankee  fun, 

So  we  kindly  receiv’d  ’em  on  board  our  good  ship, 

Many  cursin’  the  day  when  they  took  their  last  trip. 

With  our  brave,  noble  captain  we  ’ll  still  plough  the  main, 
We’ll  fight,  and  we’ll  conquer,  again  and  again. 

Now  homeward  we  ’re  bound,  with  a  favouring  breeze, 

As  full  of  good  humour  and  mirth  as  you  please, 

Each  true-hearted  sailor  partakes  of  the  glass, 

And  drinks  off  a  health  to  his  favourite  lass, 

With  our  brave,  noble  captain  we ’ve  plough’d  the  deep  main, 
With  him  we  the  laurels  of  glory  did  gain. 

Now  success  to  the  good  Constitution,  a  boat 
Which  her  crew  will  defend  while  a  plank  is  afloat, 

Who  never  will  flinch,  or  in  duty  e’er  lag, 

But  will  stick  to  the  last  by  the  American  Flag. 

So,  true  to  our  colours  we  ’ll  ever  remain, 

And  we  ’ll  conquer  for  freedom  again  and  again. 
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THE  TRUE  YANKEE  SAILOR 


( A  Noted  Old  Song ) 


THE  TRUE  YANKEE  SAILOR 
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SEAMEN  OF  COLUMBIA 


YE  seamen  of  Columbia, 

Who  guard  your  nation’s  rights, 
Whose  deeds  deserve  eternal  fame, 
In  four  successive  fights, 

O,  try  your  matchless  skill  again, 

Subdue  your  ancient  foe. 

As  they  roar,  on  your  shore, 

Where  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

The  spirits  of  ten  thousand  men, 

Who  groan  beneath  the  yoke, 

Shall  join  to  aid  your  labours, 

When  you  then*  chains  have  broke, 

Nor  shall  they  e’er  be  pressed  again, 

To  serve  your  ancient  foe, 

As  they  roar,  on  your  shore, 

Where  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 


Columbia  needs  no  bulwark 
Along  her  stormy  coast, 

Her  gallant  seamen  are  her  walls, 

The  country’s  pride  and  boast; 

There ’s  Hull,  Decatur,  Porter,  Jones, 
And  a  long  list  beside, 

Who  will  sweep,  o’er  the  deep, 

And  in  fearless  triumph  ride. 

The  haughty  flag  of  England, 

That  wav’d  a  thousand  years 
Is  stripp’d  of  its  proud  laurels, 
Which  on  our  flag  appears; 

Our  tars  have  crown’d  the  eagle, 

And  the  stripes  have  lash’d  the  foe, 
As  they  sweep,  o’er  the  deep, 

Where  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 


CHEERILY. ;  BOYS,  HE  SCORNS  TO  RUN 


WHEN  the  jolly,  jolly  tar  is  called  to  fight, 
And  face  the  daring  foe,  sir, 

Why  he  goes  to  work,  by  day  or  night, 
To  the  tune  of  yeo,  yey,  yeo,  sir. 

For  merrily,  boys,  he  loads  the  gun; 

Cheerily,  boys,  he  scorns  to  run; 

And  sings,  till  the  foe  cries  out,  “  Have  done,” 

Yeo,  yey,  yeo,  sir. 

When  the  jolly,  jolly  tar  has  proved  his  worth, 
And  the  foe  for  quarters  crave,  sir, 

At  humanity’s  post  he  takes  his  berth, 

And  saves  him  from  the  waves,  sir. 

For  merrily,  my  hoys,  etc. 


WThen  the  jolly,  jolly  tar  can  save  a  life, 

He ’s  the  first  to  lend  a  hand,  sir, 

For  the  girl  he  loves,  whether  maid  or  wife, 
Will  bless  him  when  on  land,  sir. 

For  merrily,  my  hoys,  etc. 
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THE  CUMBERLAND 


By  HENRy  W.  LONGFELLOW. 


AT  anchor  in  Hampton  Roads  we  lay, 

On  board  the  Cumberland,  sloop  of  war. 
And  at  times  from  the  fortress  across  the  bay 
The  alarum  of  drums  swept  past 
Or  a  bugle  blast 
From  the  camp  on  shore. 

Then  far  away  to  the  south  uprose 
A  little  feather  of  snow-white  smoke, 

And  we  knew  that  the  iron  ship  of  our  foes 
Was  steadily  steering  its  course 
To  try  its  force 
On  our  ribs  of  oak. 

Down  upon  us  heavily  runs, 

Silent  and  sullen,  the  floating  fort, 

Then  comes  a  puff  of  smoke  from  her  guns, 

And  leaps  the  terrible  death 
With  fiery  breath 
From  each  open  port. 

We  are  not  idle,  but  send  her  straight 
Defiance  back  in  a  full  broadside, 

As  hail  rebounds  from  a  roof  of  slate, 

Rebounds  our  heavier  hail 
From  each  iron  scale 
Of  the  monster’s  hide. 


“Strike  your  flag!”  the  rebel  cries, 

In  his  arrogant  old  plantation  strain. 

“Never!”  our  gallant  Morris  replies; 

“  ’T  is  better  to  sink  than  to  yield,” 

And  the  whole  air  pealed 
With  the  cheers  of  our  men. 

Then  like  a  kraken  huge  and  black, 

She  crushed  our  ribs  in  her  iron  grasp. 

Down  went  the  Cumberland  all  a  wrack, 

With  a  sudden  shudder  of  death 
And  the  cannon’s  breath 
For  her  dying  gasp. 

Next  morn  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  bay, 

Still  floated  our  flag  at  the  mainmast  head, 

Lord,  how  beautiful  was  thy  day! 

Every  waft  of  the  air 
Was  a  whisper  of  prayer, 

Or  a  dirge  for  the  dead. 

Ho !  brave  hearts  that  went  down  in  the  seas 
Ye  are  at  peace  in  the  troubled  stream; 

Ho !  brave  land  with  hearts  like  these, 

Thy  flag  that  is  rent  in  twain, 

Shall  be  one  again 
And  without  a  seam! 


■ 
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she  steam’d  out  a  -  long  the  French  -  man’s  shore,  Long 


time  she  cruised  a  -  bout, 


Long 


time  she  held  her  sway,  But 


now  be  -  neath 


the  French  -  man’s  shore  she 


lies 


off  Cher  -  bourg  Bay. 


Chorus. 


fr=?—± 


Hoist  up 


the  flag,  and  long  may  it  wave, 


God  bless  A  -  mer 


The  home  of  the  Brave. 


The  Yankee  cruiser  hove  in  view,  the  Kearsarge  was  her  name, 

It  ought  to  be  engraved  in  full  upon  the  scroll  of  fame; 

Her  timbers  made  of  Yankee  oak,  and  her  crew  of  Yankee  tars, 

And  o’er  her  mizzen  peak  she  floats  the  glorious  stripes  and  stars.  —  Cho. 

A  challenge  unto  Captain  Semmes,  bold  Winslow  he  did  send! 

“  Bring  on  your  Alabama,  and  to  her  we  will  attend, 

For  we  think  your  boasting  Privateer  is  not  so  hard  to  whip; 

And  we’ll  show  you  that  the  Kearsarge  is  not  a  merchant  ship.” — Cho. 
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It  was  early  Sunday  morning,  in  the  year  of  sixty-four, 

The  Alabama  she  stood  out,  and  cannons  loud  did  roar; 

The  Kearsarge  stood  undaunted,  and  quickly  she  replied, 

And  let  a  Yankee  ’leven-inch  shell  go  tearing  through  her  side.  —  Cho. 


The  Kearsarge  then  she  wore  around  and  broadside  on  did  bear, 

With  shot  and  shell,  and  right  good  will,  her  timbers  she  did  tear; 

'When  they  found  that  they  were  sinking,  down  came  the  stars  and  bars, 
For  the  rebel  gunners  could  not  stand  the  glorious  stripes  and  stars.  — Cho. 


The  Alabama  she  is  gone,  she  ’ll  cruise  the  seas  no  more, 

She  met  the  fate  she  well  deserved  along  the  Frenchman’s  shore; 
Then  here  is  luck  to  the  Kearsarge,  we  know  what  she  can  do, 
Likewise  to  Captain  Winslow  and  his  brave  and  gallant  crew. — Cho. 
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WHEN  MT  MONET  WAS  GONE  THAT  I  GAINED  IN  THE  WARS 


WHEN  my  money  was  gone  that  I  gained  in  the  wars, 
And  the  world  ’gan  to  frown  on  my  fate; 

What  matters  my  zeal  or  my  honoured  scars, 

When  indifference  stood  at  each  gate! 

The  face  that  would  smile  when  my  purse  was  well  lined 
Show’d  a  different  aspect  to  me, 

And  when  I  could  nought  but  indifference  find, 

I  hied  once  again  to  the  sea. 

I  thought  it  unwise  to  repine  at  my  lot, 

To  bear  with  cold  looks  on  the  shore, 

So  I  packed  up  the  trifling  remnants  I ’d  got, 

And  a  trifle,  alas!  was  my  store. 


A  handkerchief  held  all  the  treasures  I  had, 

Which  over  my  shoulder  I  threw, 

Away  then  I  trudged,  with  a  heart  rather  sad, 

To  join  with  some  jolly  ship’s  crew. 

The  sea  was  less  troubled  by  far  than  my  mind, 

For  when  the  wide  main  I  surveyed, 

I  could  not  help  thinking  the  world  was  unkind 
And  Fortune  a  slippery  jade. 

And  I  vowed,  if  once  more  I  could  take  her  in  tow, 

I ’d  let  the  ungrateful  ones  see 
That  the  turbulent  winds  and  the  billows  could  show 
More  kindness  than  they  did  to  me. 
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BLACK  BALL 


LSy,  -  O 


With  vigour. 
Solo. 


i  5 


(“  Chantey  ”  Song) 


Chorus. 


A: 


Solo. 


Come,  all  ye  young 


fel  -  lows  that  fol  -  low  the  sea,  With  a  yeo,  ho!  blow  the  men  down;  And 


La -A 


Chorus. 


pray,  pay 


at  -  ten  -  tion  and  lis  -  ten  to  me,  Oh  !  give  me  some  time  to  blow  the  men  down. 


’T  was  on  board  a  Black  Bailer  I  first  served  my  time, 

To  my  yeo,  ho!  blow  the  men  down; 

And  in  the  Black  Bailer  I  wasted  my  prime, 

Oh!  give  me  some  time  to  blow  the  men  down. 

'T  is  when  a  Black  Bailer ’s  preparing  for  sea, 

To  my  yeo,  ho!  blow  the  men  down; 

Yon ’d  split  your  sides  laughing  at  the  sights  you  would  see, 
Oh!  give  me  some  time  to  blow  the  men  down. 

With  the  tinkers,  and  tailors,  and  soldiers,  and  all, 

To  my  yeo,  ho!  blow  the  men  down; 

That  ship  for  good  seamen  on  board  a  Black  Ball, 

Oh !  give  me  some  time  to  blow  the  men  down. 


’T  is  when  a  Black  Bailer  is  clear  of  the  land, 

To  my  yeo,  ho!  blow  the  men  down; 

Our  boatswain  then  gives  us  the  word  of  command, 

Oh!  give  me  some  time  to  blow  the  men  down. 

“Lay  aft!”  was  the  cry  “to  the  break  of  the  poop!” 

To  my  yeo,  ho!  blow  the  men  down; 

“  Or  I  '11  help  you  along  with  the  toe  of  my  boot,” 

Oh!  give  me  some  time  to  blow  the  men  down. 

’T  is  larboard  and  starboard  on  the  deck  you  will  sprawl, 

To  my  yeo,  ho!  blow  the  men  down; 

For  “  Kicking  Jack  Williams  ”  commands  the  “  Black  Ball,” 
Oh!  give  me  some  time  to  blow  the  men  down. 


BLACK  BALL 


Pay  attention  to  orders,  yes,  you,  one  and  all, 

To  my  yeo,  ho!  blow  the  men  down; 

For  see  right  above  you  there  flies  the  “Black  Ball, 
Oh!  give  me  some  time  to  blow  the  men  down. 


’T  is  when  a  Black  Bailer  comes  back  to  her  dock, 
To  my  yeo,  ho!  blow  the  men  down, 

The  lasses  and  lads  to  the  pier-heads  do  flock, 

Oh!  give  me  some  time  to  blow  the  men  down. 
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THE  STEERMAN’S  SONG 


WHEN  freshly  blows  the  northern  gale, 
And  under  courses  snug  we  fly, 
When  lighter  breezes  swell  the  sail, 
And  royals  proudly  sweep  the  sky, 

Longside  the  wheel,  unwearied  still, 

I  stand,  and  as  many  watchful  eye 
Doth  mark  the  needle’s  faithful  thrill, 

I  think  of  her  I  love  and  cry, 

“  Port,  my  boy,  port.” 

When  calms  delay,  or  breezes  blow 

Right  from  the  point  we  wish  to  steer, 
When  by  the  wind  close  haul’d  we  go, 

And  strive  in  vain  the  port  to  near; 


1  think  ’t  is  thus  the  fates  defer 
My  bliss  with  one  that ’s  far  away, 

And  while  remembrance  springs  to  her, 

1  watch  the  sails,  and  sighing,  say, 

“  Thus,  my  boy,  thus.” 

But  see,  the  wind  draws  kindly  aft, 

All  hands  are  up,  the  yards  to  square, 
And  now  the  floating  stu’n-sails  waft 
Our  stately  ship  through  waves  and  air. 
Oh!  then  I  think  that  yet  for  me 

Some  breeze  of  fortune  thus  may  spring 
Some  breeze  may  waft  me,  love,  to  thee! 
And  in  that  hope  I  smiling  sing, 

“  Steady,  boy !  so.” 


•  •  -  ‘ ;  . 
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SEA  BALLADS 

form  of  the  modern  ballad  secures  such  a  popular  hold  as  the  one  that  has  for  its  subject  the  sea,  the  ship, 
and  the  sailor.  Once  made  familiar,  they  never  fade  away.  More  copies  of  “Nancy  Lee,”  for  instance,  have  been 
sold  than  probably  any  other  song  of  the  kind.  Somehow  the  idea  of  Jack  afloat  lends  itself  to  swinging  and 
catchy  music.  The  songs  that  follow  may  be  familiar  to  almost  every  one,  but  a  book  of  sea  songs  would  be 
incomplete  without  them. 
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THE  OCEAN  HEAVES  TO  THE  TEMPEST’S  WING 

Lively  and  spirited. 
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Pig 


fierc 


est 


spite, 


* 

And 


drown 


the 


ship 


i 


i - -m- 

i  X 


I  love  to  hear  the  thunder  roll 
Above  the  deaf'ning  blast; 

And  the  screams  of  the  petrel  thrills  my  soul, 
As  she  flies  like  lightning  past. 

Oh,  give  me  the  storm  for  a  fun'ral  dirge, 

To  pour  its  wail  over  me, 

For  a  winding  sheet  the  swelling  surge, 

For  a  sepulchre  the  sea, 

For  a  sepulchre  the  sea. 


Down,  down  a  thousand  fathoms  deep, 

All  on  my  coral  bed, 

As  sweet  as  in  hallow’d  ground  I  ’ll  sleep, 
With  the  marble  o’er  my  head. 

The  tide  may  swell,  and  the  winds  may  rave, 
And  the  storm  in  fury  roll, 

My  body  I  ’ll  calmly  commit  to  the  wave, 
And  to  Heav’n  I  trust  my  soul, 

And  to  Heav’n  I  trust  my  soul. 


THE  MIDSHIPMITE 
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the  midshipmite 


We  launch’d  the  cutter  an’  shoved  her  out, 
Cheerily,  my  lads,  yo  ho! 

The  lubbers  might  ha’  heard  us  shout, 

As  the  Middy  cried,  “Now,  my  lads,  put  about!” 
Cheerily,  my  lads,  yo  ho ! 

We  made  for  the  guns,  an’  we  ramm’d  them  tight, 
But  the  musket  shots  came  left  and  right, 

An  down  drops  the  poor  little  Midshipmite, 
Cheerily,  my  lads,  yo  ho! 

Cheerily,  my  lads,  yo  ho! 

With  a  long,  long  pull, 

An’  a  strong,  strong  pull, 

G-ayly,  boys,  make  her  go! 

An’  we  ’ll  drink  to-night 
To  the  Midshipmite, 

Singing  cheerily,  lads,  yo  ho! 


“I’m  done  for  now;  good-bye!”  says  he, 

“  Steadily,  my  lads,  yo  ho ! 

\ou  make  for  the  boat,  never  mind  for  me!” 
A  e  11  take  ’ee  back,  sir,  or  die,”  says  we, 
Cheerily,  my  lads,  yo  ho ! 

So  we  hoisted  him  in,  in  a  terrible  plight, 

An  we  pull  d,  ev’ry  man  with  all  his  might, 
An  sav  d  the  poor  little  Midshipmite, 

Cheerily,  my  lads,  yo  ho ! 

Cheerily,  my  lads,  yo  ho! 

Ti  ith  a  long,  long  pull, 

An’  a  strong,  strong  pull, 

G-ayly,  boys,  make  her  go! 

An’  we  ’ll  drink  to-night 
To  the  Midshipmite, 

Singing  cheerily,  lads,  yo  ho! 
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OUT  ON  THE  DEEP 


Words  by  SAMUEL  K.  COWAN,  M.A. 

Allegro  motlerato. 


Music  by  FREDERIC  N.  LOUR. 
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THE  ANCHOR’S  WEIGH'D 
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“Weep  not,  my  love,”  I  trem  -  tiling  said,  “  Doubt  not  a  con  -  stant  heart  like  mine!  X  ne’er  can  meet  an  -  otli-er  maid,  Whose  charms  can  fix  a 
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ice  -  berg  blue,  Anil  that’s  the  truth,”  said  he.  .  .  .  “And  there  the  North  Pole  we  did  see,  And  we 
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The  harbor’s  past,  the  breezes  blow, 

Yeo  ho!  lads,  ho!  Yeo  ho!  yeo  ho! 

’T  is  long  ere  we  come  back,  I  know, 

Yeo  ho!  lads,  ho!  yeo  ho! 

But  true  an’  bright  from  morn  till  night,  my  home  will  be, 
An’  all  so  neat,  an’  snug,  an’  sweet,  for  Jack  at  sea, 

An’  Nancy’s  face  to  bless  the  place,  an’  welcome  me, 

Yeo  I10!  lads,  ho!  yeo  I10! 

The  sailor’s  wife  the  sailor’s  star  shall  be, 

Yeo  ho!  we  go  across  the  sea, 

The  sailor’s  wife  the  sailor’s  star  shall  be, 

The  sailor’s  wife  his  star  shall  be. 


The  bo’s’n  pipes  the  watch  below, 

Yeo  ho!  lads,  ho!  Yeo  ho!  yeo  ho! 

Then  here ’s  a  health  afore  we  go, 

Yeo  ho!  lads,  ho!  yeo  ho! 

A  long,  long  life  to  my  sweet  wife,  and  mates  at  sea; 
An’  keep  our  bones  from  Davy  Jones,  where’er  we  be, 
An’  may  you  meet  a  mate  as  sweet  as  Nancy  Lee, 

Yeo  ho!  lads,  ho!  yeo  ho! 

The  sailor’s  wife  the  sailor’s  star  shall  be, 

Yeo  ho!  we  go  across  the  sea, 

The  sailor’s  wife  the  sailor’s  star  shall  be, 

The  sailor’s  wife  his  star  shall  be. 
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